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Memorabilia. 


THOSE who are interested in the history of 
the Navy will be glad to hear of the 
‘Catalogue of Seals’ at the National Mari- 
time Museum, Greenwieh, recently brought 
out by H.M. Stationery Office. Its price is 
2s. 6d, The collection of seals in question was 
started about seventy years ago by a bequest to 
the Museum of the Royal Naval College of a 
collection of casts of classical and other 
ancient seals and gems, all of which showed 
vessels of some kind or some object of nautical 
significance. The Catalogue is divided into 
eight sections of which the most interesting is 
the first, ‘ Seals illustrating the Evolution of 
the Sailing-ship.’ Of these, as well as of 
some later British and Foreign seals, are given 
forty-eight photographs. The first photo- 
graph is French, a twelfth-century seal of the 
Mayor and Corporation of La _ Rochelle, 
which shows a ship of the Viking period, 
interesting as the earliest representation of 
reef-points on a sail. The oldest seals illus- 
trated are of 1200 or a little earlier: Dunwich, 
Ipswich and Paris. That of Ipswich—the 
first common seal of the town—has the earliest 
representation in any European vessel, of the 
modern form of rudder, with the blade wholly 
aft of the rudder-post—a ele piven of great 
importance. A mid-thirteenth century seal 
of Fuenterrabia—rather a rough production 
apparently, but lively—is again the earliest 
representation on a seal, and possibly any- 
where, of a balinger or whale-boat. The 
whale takes up most of the field, with two 
harpoons about to strike him, and a buoy at- 
tached to one of the harpoon lines. The Eng- 
lish seal engravers of the thirteenth century 
were unrivalled in their day, and their nauti- 
cal works are valuable as a record of changes 
in ships as well as for beauty. The ratlines 
on shrouds of the Pevensey seal; the boat 











carried on deck of the Sandwich seal (which 
shows also a “‘ mike,’’ a sort of two-pronged 
fork used to hold the backstay and stow loose 
gear) ; the Dover seal of 1305 showing develop- 
ments in forecastle and poop, short planking 
and the unusual feature of the quarter-rudder 
slung on the port side; the bowline led from 
the sail to the bowsprit end of the Yarmouth 
seal; and the windlass, rudder and quarter- 
rudder on the fine Winchelsea seal, may be 
taken as examples. The artist will note how 
much more attractive on the whole are the 
older seals, though later ones show great efforts 
towards getting in detail and movement: 
thus the seal of James Stuart, Duke of York, 
as Lord High Admiral, depicts a ship in a 
gale with immense vigour. The different con- 
ventions in the treatment of waves is an inter- 
esting point to observe, 


HE February number of the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution contains 

the exceedingly instructive and interesting 
lecture delivered last November by Wing- 
Commander A, W. H. James, M.P., on the 
Spanish Civil War. We take here a few 
points from what is too long and substantial 
to be summarized in a short paragraph. The 
lecturer again and again paid tribute to the 
extreme bravery of the Spanish people. Of 
the recapture of Teruel he said that the 
superiority of the Nationalists in fire power, 
equipment and training was the main factor 
in that achievement, ‘‘ but in the final opera- 
tion the success rested with the Cavalry Divi- 
sion.’’ He went on to declare—in spite of its 
being hardly fashionable to mention it—‘‘that 
cavalry have been the successful arm of the 
current war in Spain ’’; tanks were few and 
not highly thought of. He had watched and 
he described the crossing of the Ebro at 
Quinto, where he was greatly impressed by 
the morale of the troops of the second brigade, 
who, on the point of pushing across a bridge 
in the face of an enemy still resisting, and 
with machine-guns rattling within 500 yards 
of them, were singing and laughing, not seem- 
ing to mind their position in the least. The 
G.O.C. during a battle systematically goes 
forward and occupies positions which strike 
the observer as extremely rash to take up. 
But the mountainous country is good for 
direct observation, and the Generals are 
mostly young. It is said that Franco once 
refused to put an old, distinguished General 
in a position that was important but exposed : 
“T will a young Major So-and-so there 
because when I go to at night I like to 
be able to sleep.’” The great weakness of the 
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Nationalists in the lecturer’s opinion lies in 
their contempt for the enemy and for defence. 
A feature ‘“‘ peculiar to this civil war is that 
the post of greatest honour for any man of 
whatever rank is to belong to a loud-speaker 
squad. The loud-speakers are taken up to the 
front line by lorries and erected at the end 
of a length of cable, whence propaganda is 
shouted to the enemy. The instrument cannot 
be hidden, and the loud-speaking therefore 
must be done by a brave man. 


N the Spring number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research is 
a short note by Mr. John Mackenzie Semple 
on ‘ Bygone Recruiting in the Isle of Skye.’ 
We take from it a few particulars—to which 
others might be added. The clans of Skye, 
after fighting against the English army in 
1715, fought alongsde it in 1745. Some two 
hundred of the MacLeods, however, had gone 
back to Skye before Culloden, and we are 
told that one of the privates, endowed with 
second sight, saw the battle, looking through 
a mutton bone. The Skyemen served in 
America during the seventeen-seventies, and 
in different parts of the world during the 
Napoleonic wars. At Waterloo it is said that 
1,600 of them stood in the squares—about one 
eighth of the population of Skye. The 
ancient MacCrimmon music sounded all that 
day. The Highland losses were heavy; but 
many men from Skye came home unharmed be- 
cause ‘‘ on their departure from the island, an 
old man had’ ‘ put the charm on them’... 
forbidding them to look behind.’’ The Skye 
record for war service between 1797 and 1837 
is exceedingly good. The Skye-men produced 
twenty-one generals; forty-five colonels; six 
hundred other officers; a hundred and twenty 
pipers and at least ten thousand infantrymen. 
The last of the great piper family of Mac- 
Crimmon died in 1822, at the age of ninety- 
one. He can hardly have been at Waterloo; 
were all the pipers of the MacCrimmon music 
there killed in the battle? In the Great War 
every home in Skye made its sacrifice. 
Decorations and uniforms are the subjects 
dealt with in most of the long articles. There 
is a fourth instalment of Captain H, Oakes- 
Jones’s ‘ Photography in the Crimean War.’ 
Brig.-Gen. H. Biddulph contributes letters 
of Wolseley on the American Civil War—very 
interesting observations made while the writer 
was in Canada as A.Q.M.G., precautions 
against possible ‘‘ hostilities’’ having been 
taken in consequénce of two Confederate 


envoys having been forcibly removed from a 
Brifish mail-boat by a Federal warship. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


IZAAK WALTON’S OCCUPATION 
AND RESIDENCE. 


ZAAK WALTON’S writings never hint at 
his occupation, and its exact nature has 
been something of a mystery. After his death 
Anthony & Wood, who had known Walton, 
said that he was ‘‘ by Trade a Sempster in 
Chancery-lane.’’ According to two deeds in 
the possession qf Sir John Hawkins in 1760 
(since lost by fire), Walton was described in 
1624 as a linen-draper, occupying a shop with 
John Mason, a hosier ; and in 1632 as a semp. 
ster or milliner. Sir John’s assumption that 
Walton must have been a sempster, his wife 
the milliner, is gratuitous, for in the seven- 
teenth century a milliner was 


a vendor of “‘ fancy ”’ wares and articles of 
apparel, especially of such as were originally of 
Milan manufacture, e.g. “‘ Milan bonnets,” 
ribbons, glovés, cutlery. (‘ O.E.D.’). 


The Rev. Thomas Zouch said in 1797 that 
there was a tradition among Walton’s descen- 
dants. that he had been a linen-draper, or 
‘** Hamburgh-merchant.”’ 

All the information thus far agreed in 
general that Walton had had something to do 
with the fashioning or sale of cloth or articles 
of cloth. It was a great surprise, therefore, 
when John Nicholl, historian of the Iron 
mongers’ Company, announced in 1851 that 
Walton had been a member of that Company. 
He had been admitted, according to the 
records of the Company, in 1618, as th 
apprentice of Thomas Grinsell; he had 
appeared in pageants of the Company in 168 
and 1635; and he had served as Warden of 
the Yeomanry from 1627 to 1639. Then there 
came to light further evidence of the same 
tenor. The allegation of Walton’s first mar- 
riage, for instance, was found at Canterbury, 
signed by himself and describing him as “of 
the City of London, Ironmonger.’’ Thomas 
Grinsell’s will, 1641, was found to have re 
ferred to ‘‘ Izaak Walton citizen and Inn. 
monger of London.’’ And his sister’s will, 
1647, mentioned ‘‘ Izaak Walton my brother 
and Tronmonger of London.”’ 

In spite of all this, however, there was 20 
certainty of Walton’s having been an 17 
monget by occupation. For as the Master of 
the Ironmongers’ Oompany remarked at the 
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unveiling of the Walton Memorial Window 
in St, Dunstan’s Church, 

By the custom of London one who is free of 

the City, when styling himself a citizen, ap- 
pends the name of some trade or craft he 
actually belongs to. It simply means that he 
is a freeman of the Livery Company which 
bears such a name. . . A citizen, in any 
address to his fellow citizens, usually signs him- 
self, regardless of what his — calling may 
be, “Citizen and Mercer,” “ Citizen and 
Goldsmith,” ete. 
That Walton was a member of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, in short, was no proof 
that his trade was that of an ironmonger. 
Nor did the records of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany offer any help in determining the nature 
of his master’s occupation. As the Master 
said, continuing, 

After careful search I have not discovered 
the faintest hint as to the occupation of Grin- 
sell, or as to that of Cavell, who in turn was 
Grinsell’s master, or as to that of Dane, who 
was Cavell’s, thus going back for at least a 
generation before Walton was born. 

And thus the matter has rested, in a state 
of some confusion, as a result of which Walton 
has been referred to, much at the writer’s 
reference, as draper, sempster, ironmonger, 
educher, tailor, shirt-maker, or even 
vendor of fishhooks. 

New evidence, however, supplying the 
desired information about Grinsell’s occupa- 
tio and confirming Sir John Hawkins, 
enables us now to be sure that Walton was 
indeed a sempster or draper. A Lay Subsidy 
Roll of 19 James I, in the Public Record 
Office (E179.147/498), lists ““ Thomas Grin- 
sell,’ of Farrington Ward Without, as a 
“sempster.’’ Surely the trade Walton 
learned as his apprentice was that of a 
sempster. But even more direct is the evidence 
of another Lay Subsidy Roll, this one of 1 
Charles I (E179.147/537). Commencing in 
the High [Fleet] Street, it lists: 


John Madoxe, girdler iii viii 
Matthew Solomon, stationer iii vili 
John Mason, hosier iii viii 


Chancereye Lane 

William Addams, attorney iii viii 
Isaacke Walton, draper iii viii 
William flezand, chandler iii viii 
John Pemberton, barber iii =X Vili 
Addam Pallmer, barber iii viii 

in Jones, cutler iii viii 
John Hallawaie, scrivener iii viii 
Ezabell Chare, seampster v xiii iiii 

omas Grensell, seampster v xiii iiii 


John Rogers, clarke iii =x viii 
rge Simcoke, scrivener Vv Xiii iiii 
John Oliver, barber iii viii 

Goode, drawer iii viii 





Paull Mannsell iii viii 
Richard Morris iii viii 
Richard Hawkins, staconer iii viii 
Richard fflud, shoemaker iii viii 
Thomas Taylor iii vili 
Henrie Croane, vintner iii viii 
Walton’s fine of 8s. on a rent of £3 seems to 
have been normal for the neighbourhood, 
which was one of middle-class tradesmen. 
Grinsell, as we learn from his will and other 
sources, was well-to-do, and. apparently lived 
in more pretentious style than his late appren- 
tice, whose business must still have been 
modest, John Madoxe, girdler, who lived 
around the corner in Fleet Street, must have 


been the ‘‘ John Maddock, girdler,” who 
served as Walton’s marriage bondsman. And 
the entry for John Mason, hosier, bears out 


Hawkins’s account of the deeds in his posses- 
sion. 

Walton, then, apparently combined the 
occupations of sempster and draper, or shifted 
from the former to the latter. And since it 
is difficult to account for his early acquain- 
tance with England’s clergy, one is easily 
tempted to suppose that’ he catered particu- 
larly to the clerical trade. 

During the Civil Wars and Commonwealth 
he may have given up his business. At any 
rate, we know that with the Restoration he 
became Bishop Morley’s personal steward 
(Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 14, 1919, 
p. 437). 

The new information set forth above sheds 
a little light on the moot question of exactly 
where Walton lived as a tradesman. That it 
was in Fleet Street is the prevailing opinion, 
based principally on Sir John Hawkins’s 
account of the 1624 deed in his possession. 
Walton then, Sir John tells us (in his edition 
of the ‘ Compleat Angler,’ 1760), 

“dwelt on the north side of Fleet-Street, in a 
house two doors west of the end of Chancery- 
lane, and abutting on a messuage known by the 
sign of the Harrow.” Now the old timber-house 
at the corner of Chancery-lane, in Fleet-street, 

till within these few years, was known by that 
sign: it is therefore beyond doubt that Walton 
lived at the very next door, and in this house, 
he is, in the deed above referred to, which 
bears the date 1624, said to have followed the 
trade of a Linen-draper. It further appears 
by that deed, that the house was in the joint 
occupation of Izaak Walton, and John Mason, 
hosier, from whence we may conclude, that half 
a shop was sufficient for the business of Walton. 
Otherwise the only evidence that Walton was 
ever located in Fleet Street is an entry in the 
parish books of St, Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
according to which his son Henry was bap- 
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tized March 21, 1633/4, 
Street.’’ 

But Anthony 4 Wood, as we have seen, said 
that Walton carried on his business in Chan- 
cery Lane. To this location Hawkins’s deed 
of 1632 bears witness, for Walton was then 
living in a house in Chancery-lane, a few doors 
higher up on the left-hand side than the 
former. 

Sir Harris Nicolas (‘ Compleat Angler,’ 1836) 
said that 

in 1627, 1628, 1629, 1630, 1631, 1632, and 1640 
Izaak Walton resided in Chancery Lane about 
the seventh or eighth house from Fleet Street, 
and paid 2s. 8d. to the scavenger’s rate. His 
house is never described as a shop. 

When Walton’s sister, Anne Grinsell, was 
buried, Oct. 2, 1647, the entry in St. Dun- 
stan’s Registers has ‘‘ from Mr. Walton’s in 
Chancery Lane.’’ And Walton’s children 
other than Henry were uniformly said to have 
been baptized or buried ‘‘ out of Chancery 
Lane.’’ Finally, the writer found in the 
Wardmote Inquest Books of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-West (Vol. i, fo. 99b) that ‘‘ Isach Wal- 
ton’’ was presented Dec. 21, 1618, for defective 
pavement in Chancery Lane. 

Sir Harris Nicholas suggested that Walton 
may have lived in the corner house. But 
Hawkins’s deed is explicit in its statement, 
and is authenticated by the fact that the 
corner house, The Harrow, was well known. 
Moreover, Walton’s assessment in the Sub- 
sidy Roll would surely have been larger than 
that of his neighbours had he lived in the 
Harrow. What seems most likely is that 
Walton, in spite of Sir John’s statement, 
never actually ‘‘ dwelt ’’ in Fleet Street, but 
only rented half of John Mason’s shop there, 
while dwelling in Chancery Lane, north of 
the corner, and on the west side of the street. 


Artuur M. Coon. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min., 
U.S.A. 


“out of Fleet 





“‘AS TAINT-WORM TO THE 
WEANLING FLOCKS.’’ 
[% line 45 (and the following lines) of 
‘ Lycidas,’ Milton wrote: 


As Killing as the Canker to the Rose 
Or Taint-worm to the weanling flocks that 
graze, 


Such, lycidas, thy loss to Shepherds ear. 
In this passage he was obviously referring to 
the traditional country beliefs of his time 
with regard to cattle disease. 


Thinking, 





however, that modern veterinary science 
might be able to throw further light upon 
it, I wrote to my friend, Professor J. Graham 
Kerr, M.P., formerly occupant of the Chair 
of Zoology of Glasgow, to ask if any further 
information could be obtained from science. 

Although long exploded, these old-time 
country beliefs about cattle are very curious, 
and in the hope that some of your readers 
may be interested, I send the results of this 
research to ‘ N. and Q.’ 

Professor Kerr begins by quoting the fol- 
lowing information kindly forwarded by Dr. 
F. Bullock, our greatest living authority on 
the literature of cattle diseases : 

In Sir F. Smith’s ‘ History of Veterinary 
Literature’ (i, 296) appears the following 
quotation from John Crawshey’s ‘ Countrey- 
man’s Instructor ’ (1636) : 

Tinging or Poysoning is described as due to 
licking a spider or a little red creeping thing 
called a Ting or Taint, which creeps over the 
fodder. The symptoms are “ an extraordinary 
sudden hoising [coughing] for three or four 
times together, slavering, watering at the eye, 
and the animals swell in their ears and body. 
If they get water before the disease is per- 
ceived they are past help.” 


He continues that ‘‘ under the tongue a 
blister will be found, which is to be opened 
and rubbed with salt.’’ 

Dr, Bullock further quotes from Leonard 
Mascall’s ‘ The First Booke of Cattell ’ (1591), 
pp. 15-16: 

Against the swelling in a beast by eating of a 
Tyne worme. 

If any Oxe or other beast ‘have eaten any 
tineworme, which is a small redde worme, 
round, and full of legges, much like a hogge 
lowse. Which worme in summer wil be creep- 
ing among the grasse. If any beast have eaten 
such, it wil poyson him, and he will sodainely 
swel thereof, so that within foure and twenty 
houres (if he be not remedied) he wil die therof. 
One remedy is, ye shal take a quantity of stale, 
put therein a quantitye of salt, mixe them wel 
together, and so give it him: and so soone as ye 
can, chafe him after till he do scowar : for when 
they do scowar, they lightly shall do wel. An 
other, take a good handefull of hearbe Robart 
(which smels like a foxe) choppe it smal and 
bruse it well, and then mixe it with good ale 
or beere, and so give to your beast. Another, 
take of the earth of Ant-hilles and mixe it with 
vineger, and so give it to your beast. These 
are al good against the foresaide venom of the 
tine worme. 

To the passage just quoted may be added 
the following from Sir T. Browne’s ‘ Vulgar 
Errors’ (III. xvii. 11): 

There is found in the summer a kind of 
spider, called a tainct, of a red colour, and 80 
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little of body that ten of the largest will hardly 
outweigh a grain; this by the country people is 
accounted a deadly poison unto cows and horses, 
who if they suddenlike die and swell thereon, 
ascribe their death hereto, and will commonly 
say, they have licked a tainct. Now to satisfy 
the doubts of man, we have called this, tradi- 
tion unto experiment. .. yet never could find 
the least disturbance to ensue. 

The foregoing pene is quoted by Verity 
(‘Lycidas,’ Camb., 1931). 

Professor Graham Kerr sums up as follows : 

It seems fairly clear that the Taint-worm of 
Milton’s verse is really the “ harvester ” or har- 
yest-bug, which is the larval form of one or sev- 
eral species of mite—“ round,” “ little,” “ red,” 
“full of legges,” “‘ much like a hogge lowse.” 
They are found frequently in enormous num- 
bers amongst fodder in late summer or autumn. 
They attack any mammal that comes along, 
moles, mice, rats, dogs, cats, sheep, cattle, and 
they also produce the dreadful discomfort, ac- 
companied sometimes by high fever, with which 
we are only too familiar in human beings. It 
seems to me a most natural superstition that 
in the old days before there was any scientific 
knowledge of the causation of disease, these 
creatures should have been blamed for diseases 
of stock otherwise inexplicable. 

WwW, wW. S. 
Lyme Regis. 


LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 


Orner THan TuHose Given By Larwoop 
Hotten. 


(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93). 


Daccer OrpinaRy. William Wade, gold- 
smith, Foster Lane. 1661. 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Daccer & QueEen’s Heap. Cary Hampton 
(no trade mentioned), corner of Bread Street, 
Watling Street. 1745. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Darry Map & CHESHIRE CHEESE. Thomas 
Miller, cheesemonger, Wapping Old Stairs. 
¢. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 

Darry Marip & Cuurn. Robert Green, 
cheesemonger, No. 129, near the Half Moon 
Inn, in the Borough. 

(Billhead, 1777). 


Dean’s Heap. Allen Brett, linen draper, 
near St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Newgate Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 3 June, 1748). 


Drat. A very common sign for clock- 
makers. (1) Joseph Knibb, clockmaker, near 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 








(London Gazette, 1683 and 1688). See also 
under Crock Dra). 
(2) John Shaw, clockmaker, Holborn. 
(London Gazette, 22 Oct., 1696). 
(3) Samuel Bridger, clock engraver, Silver 
Street, near Wood Street. 1706. 
(Trade-card). 
(4) William Post, watchmaker, on London 
Bridge. 
(Daily Post, 19 July, 1731). 
(5) Thomas Gardner, goldsmith and watch- 
maker, in the Minories, near Aldgate. 
(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 1 March, 
1740). 


Diau & Crown. (See also Dian & ONE 
Crown). (1) John Carte, watch-maker from 
Coventry, corner of Lombard Street. 

(Flying Post, — Oct., 1696). 

(2) Thomas Mudge, watch and clock-maker 
(No. 148), Fleet Street. 1752. 

(Trade-card). 

(3) Thomas Fazakerley, watchmaker and 


goldsmith, in St. John Street, near Hick’s 
Hall (Clerkenwell). c. 1780. 
(Trade-card). 
Dirac & Fisu. —. Gregory, fishing tackle 
maker, opposite St. Clement’s Church, 
Strand. 1771. 
(Trade-card). 


Dra & Kine’s Arms. Marie Anne Viet 
and Thomas Mitchell, jewellers, Cornhill, 
near the Royal Exchange. . 1742. 

(Trade-card). 


Drat, Mit, & Hanp-Screw. Peter Lyon, 
maker of snuff mills, cochineal, indigo mills, 
etc., in Tooley Street, near the Bridge Foot. 
ce, 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Dian & Ong Crown. (See also Drat & 
Crown). George Graham, _clock-maker, 
Fleet Street, opposite the Bolt and Tun. 
1720-1751, 

(London Gazette, 26 Mar., 1720). 


Diat & Mitre. (? James) Reith, watch- 
maker, Fleet Street. 
(Daily Courant, 9 Feb., 1711). 


Diat & PEaRL. 
maker, Fleet Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 7 Jan., 1748). 


& Rune. 


Howe, watch- 





Dan watch- 





Hunter, 


maker, Fenchurch Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 11 Oct., 1746). 
Dia & Seven Stars. 
Diat & SEvEN Stars). 


(See ENAMELL’D 
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Diat & THREE Crowns. (1) Thomas Tom- 


pion, clockmaker, corner of Water Lane. 
(No. 67), Fleet Street. 1683-1713. 
(Britten’s ‘ Old Clocks,’ ‘ D.N.B.,’ etc.). 
(2) George Graham, clockmaker, Fleet 
Street. 1713-1720. 
(London Gazette, 26 Mar., 1720). 


(3) Alexander Cumming, watchmaker, New 
Bond Street. 1777-1794. 
(Trade-card). 


Dia & Two Crowns. Richard Street, 
clockmaker, over against St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street. 1687-1715. 

(Trade-card). 


Drat & Watcues. Thomas Muiles, clock 
and watchmaker, Tooley Street, 
(Daily Advertiser, 9 Dec., 1747). 


Drat & Wueet. George Clarke, clock- 
maker, over against the Mount in White- 
chapel. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


(1) Sigismund Godhelp 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


Dramonp Cross. 
Dinglinger, jeweller, 
1749. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Robert Parr, jeweller and goldsmith, in 
St. Paul’s churchyard, facing the Pump (i.e., 
at N. end). 1767. 

(Trade-card). 


Driamonp Cut Lamp. Search and Spence, 
oil men, facing the Bull Yard in Swallow 
Street, St. James’s, near Glasshouse Street. 
1763, 

(Billhead). 


(1) Henry Young, dis- 
1666. 
(Boyne’s ‘ Tokens ’). 
(2) Edward Jemmitt, distiller, against the 
Fountain Tavern, Strand. 


DIsTILLERS’ ARMS. 
tiller, Ludgate Street. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Dr, ARNe’s Heap.24 Harrison and Co., 
music publishers, 141, Cheapside, corner of 





New London Tavern. 1788. 
(Kidson’s ‘ Music Publishers ’). 
Doc & Batt. Merrick, distiller, 
Fleet Street. 1703. 


(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 


Doc & Bear. (1) John Ashton (no trade 
mentioned) in Finsbury. 
(London Gazette, 1 July, 1675). 





28 Thomas Augustine Arne, 1710-1788, musical 
composer, see ‘ D.N.B.’ 











(2) ———— Cook, jeweller, in Southwark. 
(Daily Journal, 30 June, 1731), 


Doteuin & Rose. William Miller, colour. 
man, next to the George Inn, in the Borough. 
c. 1740. 

(Trade-card), 


DotpHin & Turee SucGar-Loaves. Jno. 
and Wm. Charlton, grocers, near the White 
Horse Inn, Fleet Street. c. 1760. 

(Billhead), 


Douste Cane Cwartr. Richard Bowles, 
pawnbroker, Postern Street, Great Moorgate. 
1707. 


(Archaeological Journal, vol. lix.). 


Dovuste Hoop. 
Thames Street. 
(Duff’s ‘ Century of English Book Trade’). 


Dovuste Spread Eacte. The Medical Dis- 
pensary, No, 11, Little Tower Hill. 
(Advertisement, 1788). 


Dovste Warmine Pan. John  Skeale, 
“ seller of litharge of gold and silver for glaz- 
ing earthenware and making glass,’’ Hounds- 
ditch. 


Hugh Singleton, printer, 
1553. 


(Flying Post, 29 June, 1700). 


Dove & Gotpen Batz. ‘‘ A gentlewoman 
that prepares the most excellent cosmetics . . ” 
Salisbury Court (Fleet Street), 

(Original Weekly Journal, 2 May, 1730). 


Dove & Ottve Brancn. Mary Sayer, mil- 


liner, New Round Court, Strand. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 
Dove & Pornt. Thos. Wheeler, pinker, 


cutter and drawer, Half Moon Street, over 
against the New Exchange in the Strand. 
c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Dove & Two Batts. ¥, 
pawnbroker, Baldwin’s Gardens (Grays Inn 
Lane). 1755. 

(Archaeological Journal, vol. lix.). 





D’Oytey’s Heap. John Chase, linen draper 
(from D’Oyley’s warehouse in the Strand), in 
Long Acre, facing James Street. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Drayman & Jacket. Samuel Allen, maker 
of draymen’s clothes, post-boys’ jackets, and 
butchers’ waistcoats, No. 64, Whiteeare 


near the church. 
(tredecatll 
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DaiprinG Pan. (1) David Carto, cabinet- 
maker, undertaker and sworn appraiser, be- 
tween New Bread Street and Little Moorgate 
in Moorfields. 1745, 


(Trade-card). 
(2) John Westall, ironmonger, Grace 
Church Street, near Cornhill. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


De. SacHEVeRELL’s Heap.25 Timothy 
Atkins, bookseller (?), near St. Paul’s. 1729. 


(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Deum & Cotours. Robert Horne,26 drum- 
maker to His Majesty’s Office of Ordnance, 
No, 20, Barbican. 1796. 

(Trade-card). 


Ducness or Hamitton’s & ArGyLe’s Heap. 
Robert Auchencloss, linen draper, No. 86, the 
upper end of New Bond Street. 17—. 

(Billhead). 


Duck. Aaron Ward, bookseller, Little 
Britain. 1719. 
(Archaeological Journal, vol. xlix.). 


Duxe’s Arms. John Palairet, bookseller, 
Strand. 1743. 
(Imprint). 


Duce of CUMBERLAND. Martin, sold 
a “speedy cure for scurvy,’’ Cranbourne 
Alley, near Leicester Fields, 

(Daily Advertiser, 13 Oct., 1742). 


Duke or Grarron’s Heap. (1) Hucks 
(no trade mentioned), Old Bailey, Ludgate 
Hill, 








(London Gazette, 4 Jan., 1696). 

(2) Jonathan Wild (? stolen goods), Old 
Bailey. 

(London Gazette, 15 May, 1716). 


Duxe or Monmoutn. Henry Lord, book- 
vller, Westminster Hall. 1680. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Duke or Montacue’s Heap. (1) Edward 
Gardiner, hosier and child’s coat seller, near 
New Exchange, Strand. c, 1730. 

(Trade-card). 


(2) James Triquet, jeweller, near York 
Buildings, [No. 38], Strand. 
(Whitehall Evening Post, 5 Aug., 1758). 


% Rey Saher, D.D., 1674-1724, political 
preacher; see ‘ D.N 

% In 1790 he was ‘turner and basket-maker 
and a maker of cricket bats. 





Duke or NorTHUMBERLAND’s Heap. —— 


Goder, sword cutler, Pall Mall. 


(London Gazette, 16 Dec., 1689). 


Duke TRIuMPHANT. Thomas Bushell (no 
trade mentioned), near Hyde Park Corner. 
(Daily Advertiser, 26 April, 1749). 


Dums Waiter. James Ferguson,2’ ‘‘ who 
draws pictures from life in China ink,” 
Compton Street, by St. Ann’s Church, Soho. 

(Daily Advertiser, 9 April, 1745). 


Dyers’ Arms. George Powell, silk dyer, 
in Little Old Bailey, near Snow Hill. ce. 
1700, 

(Trade-card). 


E + T anp Crown. Edward Tymperon, 
razor-maker, Russell Court, Drury Lane. 
1759 and 1774, 

(Trade-cards). 


Facte & Crown. Abraham Gardner, 
jeweller, opposite Bow Lane in Cheapside. 
1762. 

(Billhead). 


EaGie ON THE Hoop. Roger Kelsey, draper, 
Cornhill. 1458, 
(Calendar of Wills). 


Eacte & Peary.2 (1) Francis Fleuriau, 
jeweller, Duke Street, York Buildings, 
Strand, 

(Daily Post, 15 Aug., 1730). 

(2) Peter Parquot, jeweller and goldsmith, 
King Street, facing Nassau Street, St. Ann’s 


(Soho). 1744. 
(Trade-card). 
(3) Paul Bouillard, jeweller, Great Suffolk 
Street, near the Haymarket. 1751. 
(Trade-card). 


Eacte & Rock. William Young, ‘“‘ that in- 
genious statuary,’’ near Hyde Park Corner. 
(Daily Post, 23 April, 1731). 


Easy Cuarr. (1) James Pitt,59 cabinet- 
maker and upholder, near Bethlem Walk, Old 
Moor Fields. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 





27 Astronomer and portrait painter, 1710-1776; 
see ‘D.N.B. and Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of 
Painters.’ 

28 The cutler’s marks usually embody the 
initials of the maker. 

28 A very common jewellers’ sign overlooked 
by L. and H. 

30 A James Pitt subscribed to Chippendale’s 
‘ Director,’ 2nd Edn. 1755. 
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(2) Joshua Wilkinson, upholder, corner of 
Bell Square, Brokers Row, Moorfields, 1784. 
(Billhead). 


Exasoratory. John Winchester, chemist 
and druggist, Holborn Bridge. 
(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 
8 Nov., 1746). 


ELepHant. (1) Henry Wykes, printer, a 
little above the conduit, Fleet Street. 1557. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


(2) —. Skinner, haberdasher, on London 
Bridge. 1598. 

(Guildhall MSS. 256). 

(3) —. Wallis, cabinet-maker, opposite 


South door, St. Paul’s churchyard. 1757. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii.). 


Etepaant & Corres Mitt. John Alexan- 
der, ivory turner, Crooked Lane, near the 
Monument. 1776. 

(Billhead and Trade-cards). 


Exepoant & Coms. Thomas Gower, comb 
maker, Parliament Street, Westminster. 1787. 
(Trade-card). 


ELEPHANT, Hanp & Comp. Thomas Hedges, 
comb maker, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. c. 1720. 
(Trade-card). 


Exepnant & Risinc Sun. James Lewer, 
toyman, 5 doors from Friday Street, in Cheap- 
side. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


EverHant & ‘Star. James Danser, ivory 
turner, corner of Bow Church Yard, Cheap- 
side. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Emperor or Cuoina & Two Fans. Widow 
Motteux, dealer in silks, velvets, muslins and 
china, Leadenhall Street. 

(Daily Courant,’ 27 Dec., 1723). 


‘EnaMeEtt’p Dian & Seven Stars. Mrs. 
Duhamel, sold black sticking plaister, etc., 
against St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 1 Jan., 1748). 


Erasmus’ Heap. (1) David Mortier, book- 
seller, near Bedford House, Strand. 1700. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Peter Dunoyer, bookseller, near the 
Fountain Tavern in the Strand. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Evctip’s Heap. Mark Burton, mathema- 
tical instrument maker, near the New Church 
in the Strand. N.p. 

(Trade-card). 





Ewer & Sworps. John Carman, workin 
goldsmith and sword cutler, near Bartlett's 
Buildings, Holborn. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card), 


Exeter Cuance. Joseph Smith, printer 
and bookseller, near the Fountain Tavern in 
the Strand. c. 1725. 

(Chubb’s ‘ Printed Maps’), 
AMBROSE Hkzat, 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued), 


‘*“ DADIO’”’ AND “ RADIOGRAPHY ” IN 

THE ‘0O.E.D.’ — The earliest use of 
‘*yadio ’’? in any sense (that of a cross-staff) 
recorded in the ‘ O.E.D.,’ is in ‘‘ radiometer,” 
1727-41, and the earliest use of ‘‘ radio. 
graphy ’’ (an impression or image of an 
object produced on a sensitive plate) goes no 
further back than 1896. Richard Roe’s 
‘ Radiography, or a system of easy writing,’ 
was printed in 1821. Theophilus Metcalfe 
refers to the ‘‘ art of Radio-Stenography ” 
on pp. 4 and 6 of his ‘ Short Writing,’ 6th 
ed., London, 1645, and in 1649 he published 
a ‘Schoolmaster to Radio-Stenography.’ 
Copies of these books are in the British 
Museum. 

A still earlier example of ‘‘ radiography ” 
as a synonym for shorthand occurs on a small 
engraved sheet, 3tin. x 4in., in my possession, 
It contains the Lord’s Prayer engraved in a 
small circle, Greek and Latin verses, and an 
‘“‘ Index Radiographia ’’ which appears to be 
an attempt at a shorthand alphabet. It was 
dedicated by the writer, Bathsua Reginald, 
Ad Annam _ serenissimam Dei Gratia 
Britannie Reginam (i.e., Anne of Denmark, 
1574-1619, Queen Consort of James I) in the 
following terms : 

Te dedie et presente tres humblement & vostre 
Majesté l’Oraison Dominicale, nouvellement 
escrite de ma main dans le compas d’u 
quadrin sterling; et ces miens vers escrits au 
dessouls d’icelle: Also the Invention of Radio- 
graphy, which is a speedy and short writing, 
wth great facility to be practized in any 
languag, viz. in far less tyme, than the Secre- 
tary letters do require. 

W. J. Carrton. 


Geneva. 

‘““ PATION.”” — The only explanation 
offered of this word in the sense 

of equal partition of food is Latin 


ratio (proportion), in spite of the fact 
that <a and equality are utterly op- 
posed. The word first became current in Eng- 
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land after the Marlborough campaigns, but 
had been long known in Spain and Italy, in 
both of which countries it was often written 
with an n as the third letter. Now in Spanish 
there is a word ranchone (large shed or bar- 
rack) whence by an easy sequence the barrack 
meal and the equal portions reserved for those 
unable to attend it. This n is still retained in 
Italian, but in other languages its loss may 
have been encouraged by a wish to avoid con- 
fusion with the word ‘‘ ransom ’’ (redemptio) 
—a very strong incentive in mediaeval war- 
fare, 


Woo. HOS: 
HE SENSES MIXED. — The most 
notorious example is in ‘ Exodus,’ ‘‘ ye 


have made our savour to be abhorred in the 
eyes of Pharaoh,’’ where the sober Latin has 
merely coram. Smell-and hearing are com- 
bined by Donne: 
I brought with me 

That which betrayed me to mine enemy, 

A loud perfume, which at my entrance cried 

Pen at thy father’s nose. 


And Mr, Harold Nicolson writes of ‘ the 
Anti-Lebanon resonant with the smell of 
thyme.’’ Shakespeare’s famous breeze was 

like the sweet sound 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour, 
ape an incautious combination, which 

‘ope tried to remedy by putting ‘‘ south ”’ for 
“sound.’’ Sight and smell are combined in 
Alexis’ remark about the Athenians: ‘‘ they 
start dancing the moment they merely see 
the smell of wine,” ed@ds dv otvov pdvov dopiy 
wor. When Penelope wished to draw 
attention to her son’s propitious sneeze, she 
said, “‘ don’t you see how he sneezed at my 
remarks ?’’ That offended Chapman, so he 
wrote, ‘‘ heardst thou not...’ Sight and 
taste seemed connected to The Times writer 
when he said ‘‘ from the British point of 
view such a definition [Mussolini’s| of the 
liberty of the press has a decidedly exotic 
flavour,’”’ and he might have quoted Ben Jon- 
sn in support: 

Kind gentleman I would not sell thy love 

For all the earthly objects that mine eyes 

Have ever tasted. 

Milton has 


Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold 
whereas the speciality of the heart is feeling, 
hot seeing. When Rogers noticed this to 
Goleridge, he couldn’t sleep next night for 
thinking of the scandal. How natural the 


mixture is appears in a child’s remark I heard 
long ago: ‘‘I’m sure there will be a nice 
dinner, for I hear a good smell.” 

G. G. L. 


HREE MODERN CHAUCER ALLU- 
SIONS.—Though one is rather inclined 
to take for granted the use of Shakespearean 
passages in present-day literature,! one’s 
attention is definitely struck by the use of 
phrases from Chaucer, whose circulation is 
much more restricted to academic realms. 
Three relatively recent quotations from the 
Prologue of the Canterbury Tales perhaps 
deserve a note. 

Professor Bliss Perry’s volume of memoirs 
is entitled ‘And Gladly Teach ’—the last 
three words in the description of the Clerk. 

Just two lines before, there is the equally 
familiar phrase “‘ full of high sentence,’ 
which appears in line 116 of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
‘The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, 

Full of high sentence, but a bt obtuse. 

Thrown into juxtaposition with ‘‘ obtuse ”’ 
and other disparaging adjectives, the Chau- 
cerian phrase, originally used literally, 
acquires a completely ironic value. 

The other Chaucer character whose life is 
thus casually prolonged is the Franklin, part 
of the description of whom appears in John 
Dos Passos’ ‘ Nineteen Ninteen.’ Here again 
a phrase first used literally, or at least no 
more than jovially, but now borrowed for one 
of a series of satiric scenes in a satiric novel, 
becomes ironic. In a Tours hotel the brothers 
Savage are talking over an evening which 
they have spent at Madame Patou’s. Henry 
remarks that Dick has shown apparent dis- 
taste for the young women at Madame 
Patou’s. 

“T haven’t got any morals but I’m finnicky, 
my dear, Epicurus’ owne sonne,” Dick drawled 
sleepily. 

“ S—t, I feel like a dirty dishrag,” whispered 
Henry. (‘ Nineteen Ninteen,’ p. 354, New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1930 ff.). 

The quotation points the contrast. 


Rosert B, HernMan. 
Lousiana State University. 








1 The most obvious examples are provided by 
the “Tomorrow and tomorrow” passage in 
‘Macbeth,’ which has spawned the following 
familiar titles (at least): ‘Tomorrow and To- 
morrow,’ ‘ All Our Yesterdays,’ ‘ Brief Candle,’ 
‘A Tale Told by an Idiot,’ ‘Sound and Fury.’ 
Incidentally, recent Miltonic titles are ‘ Look 
Homeward, Angel,’ and ‘Evyeless in Gaza.’ 
Huxley takes us back to Shakespeare: ‘ Brave 
New World.’ 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OHN SHELTON: SALFRON SHELTON, 
—John Shelton, an English Catholic 
exile, was living at Rouen in 1570, for in that 
year the English Government intercepted a 
letter addressed to him at that city. He re- 
mained at Rouen for the rest of his life and 
died there ‘‘ a very old man.”’ 

In 1580 the English Brigittine nuns, leav- 
ing Antwerp for Rouen, consigned their bag- 
gage to Mistress Salfron Shelton at Rouen 
(Archives communales d’Anvers, Cert. Boek. 
fo. 425). In 1587 Elizabeth Shelton was a 
member of the Brigittine community at 
Rouen. She and John Shelton signed ‘“* The 
Supplication of Poor Syon’”’ (P.R.O, Dom. 
Eliz., vol. 146, n. 114). 

Wanted, information about John Shelton 
and his relationship to Salfron and Elizabeth 
Shelton. Was he a Shelton of Shelton Hall, 
Co, Norfolk? Sister Elizabeth is believed to 
have been a daughter of Sir John Shelton of 
Shelton Hall and his wife Ann, daughter of 
Sir William Boleyn. 

‘‘Salfron Schelton ’’ is the description of 
the Flemish clerk. Is there, or was there, 
such a Christian name as Salfron? If not, 
what does it stand for? The clerk was not 
very successful with other English names in 
this document, J. R. F. 


URNAMES OF FOUNDLING' HOS- 
PITAL CHILDREN.—A writer in an 
evening eremere, dealing with the history 
of the Foundling Hospital, states that ‘‘ the 
child received a name, usually an illustrious 
one such as Dryden, Milton or Shakespeare.”’ 
He quotes an “ old chronicler,’’ who writes: 
‘“‘ Let no man flatter himself that he is des- 
cended from our famous bards upon the 
strength of a mere name, however uncommon, 
lest some spiteful genealogist should run him 
to earth at the end of Lamb’s Conduit Street.’’ 
Has any genealogist made a study of this 
subject, and is there any record of the names 
which were given to foundlings? 








D. M. 


ICHARD OF GLOUCESTER AND SCOT- 
LAND.—Mancini in his De Occupatione 
Regni Anglie per Liccardum Tercium says 
at the end of Cap. I, “ In militia ita clarus 
erat, ut quicquid arduum et cum periculo pro 
regno gerendum esset,-eius consilio et ductui 
committeretur ’’ and Mr. C. A. J. Armstron 
in his recent edition of that work (Oxford 
University Press, 1936) in a note on this re- 





fers to Gloucester’s efficient rule in the West 
Marches against Scotland and to his conduct 
of Scottish affairs entrusted to him during the 
closing years of Edward IV. Where could I 
find the best and fullest account of this acti- 
vity of Richard’s and of his policy in dealing 
with Scotland ? 
H. F. R. 


LDCASTLE’S TREATISE ON BOOK. 
KEEPING.—I have for some months 
been endeavouring to trace what is at present 
accepted as the earliest treatise on book-keep- 
ing in the English language, namely, Hugh 
Oldcastle’s ‘ Profitable Treatyce,’ published 
in 1543, and printed by John Gough. 

It is mentioned in Ames, in the edition of 
1785 but not in the earlier edition ; and his re- 
ferences are to two sale catalogues. The first 
appears to have been George Wagstaffe’s 
Winter Catalogue for 1776, which I have not 
seen (the British Museum collection of Wag- 
staffe’s catalogues stops short at the spring 
of 1776!) and the second to have been the 
catalogue of Edward Rowe More’s library, 
sold by Samuel Paterson on the owner’s death 
in 1779 (this catalogue is preserved in the 
British Museum). 

From this source it is learnt that the full 
title is: 

Here ensueth a profitable treatyce called the 
instrument or boke to learne to knowe the good 
order of the kepyng of the famouse reconyng 
called in latyn Dare et Habere and in Englyshe 
Debitor and Creditor ete. 


The book was sold on Monday, Aug. 9, 1779, 
for the then quite respectable price of 8s., 
and has not with any certainty been heard of 
since, 

One author states that he saw it, namely, 
B. F. Foster, who says so in a list of books on 
Book-keeping published in 1852. Although 
he gives the full title as above, and takes the 
significant step of adding the author’s name 
‘* Hugh Oldcastle’? to it (Paterson did not 
give the name of the author, nor did Ames), 
he gives no details of the book, and it is doubt- 
ful if he did actually see more than the entry 
in Ames, and concluded it to be Oldcastle’s 
work referred to by Mellis in his reprint in 
1588. This is a step quite easy to take, as 
De Morgan, in his list of books on Arithmetic 
(published in 1845) had coupled Mellis’s book 
and the ‘ Perfect Treatyce’ together. 

There are four points on which I crave the 
help of your readers : j 

(1) For any trace of a book bearing the title 
as set out above, best of all for news of the 
book itself, 
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(2) For the name of any person or institu- 
tion likely to own a copy of George W agstaffe’s 
Winter catalogue for 1776, 

(3) For information regarding the pur- 
chaser of the book in the sale of 1779, e.g., a 
marked catalogue, 

(4) The disposal of B. F. Foster’s books 
and papers on his death. 

Historica. 


HE TWO DANCES AT BALLS.—As many 
novels attest, partnership at a ball once 
extended over two dances. We find it in the 
late eighteenth and in the earlier nineteenth 
century. .Could anyone who is familiar with 
novels or letters of the period tell me more or 
less exactly when the custom began and when 
it came to an end? Was it an English cus- 


tom only ? 
S. EL.. bh. 


HERALDIC QUERY.—In ‘Church Notes 
South of Devon,’ Mr. James Davidson, 
of Axminster, mentions the arms of Captain 
Robert Bellman, buried at Cornwood in 1627, 
as follows : 
Arms (not coloured) Quarterly of 20. 
1. A cross flory; 
2, A bend between 6 church bells; 
3. Nine crescents four, three, and two; 
4. Three Griffins passant; 
5. A griffin segreant; 
6. A cross raguly between four Gheons; 
% Achevron between 3 lozenges each charged 
with a mascle; 
8 A lion rampant holding in his paws a 
saltire engrailed ; 
9. On a chief indented three crowns; 
1. Three cinquefoils. 
11. On a base wavy a Castle triple turreted in 
chief two crowns; 
12. A Lion rampant with a border engrailed; 
13, A chevron between three Bulls’ heads 
couped ; 
4. Six martlets three two and one; 
. A buck passant debruised of a Bend 
embattled counter embattled ; 
16. Three Fleurs de lis; 
12. Three Leopard’s faces jessant de lis; 
18. A buck springing debruised of a Fesse em- 
battled counter embattled. 
1%. Three bends with a border engrailed; 
2%. Three bird-bolts erect, helmet, mantle and 
crest a dexter. 
Hand open, crest. 


I would be glad if one of your heraldic 
readers could tell me whose are the arms. 


Joun BELLMAN. 


(LOTHING OF CHURCH STATUES.—I 

am aware that the use of real stuffs— 
velvet and satin and lace—to clothe images in 
churches is not very uncommon in the south 





of Europe. Could anyone tell me of instances 
of this in more northern countries? Are there, 
or have there been, such in Austria, or in the 
Netherlands ? 


O. N. H. 


EDDING - DRESSES AS  ALTAR- 
FRONTALS.—In a church in Auvergne 
some years ago there was an altar frontal 
made from the wedding-dress of a princess— 
or some other distinguished lady. I believe 
it has been in some Catholic countries more 
or less a custom thus to dedicate a wedding- 
dress or its train. Could anyone give me 
examples, and say when and where the cus- 
tom—if custom it be—originated ? 


Oo. NS. 
OUSTON FAMILY: PORTRAITS. — 


Information is wanted concerning a fam- 
ily of Houstons, of which we have two half- 
length portraits—a father and son. One is 
described on the back as “ Houston, 
father of George Houston, merchant of Glas- 
gow,’’ and the other is that of George, the 
son. Both have high grey wigs with a part- 
ing in the centre, and wear white cravats or 
jabots. 

The father wears a red cloak or gown, and 
the son a reddish-brown coat with silvery 
lace edging and silver buttons. These may 
be of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 


Ct. & 


“TADY WHITTINGHAM”: A _ POR- 

TRAIT.—We have the portrait of a lady 
so styled, and should be glad of any informa- 
tion identifying her. 





Cc. J. L. 


IBLES WITH MAPS.—Could anyone tell 

me when maps were first supplied and 

bound up with editions of the Bible? Is 
their introduction distinctively protestant ? 


R. E. L. 


ALLEY AND LANE FAMILIES.—Does 
any reader know of any connection be- 
tween these two families? A new correspon- 
dent informed me recently that his late father, 
Edmond Halley Lane, told him repeatedly 
that his branch of the Lane family was re- 
lated to the astronomer Halley and that the 
eldest son, in each generation, was named 

Edmond Halley Lane. 

E, F. MacPrxe. 


| aan Way, San Deigo, California, 
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EPOSITORIES FOR ARCHIVES: PRO- 
POSAL OF 1547.—I read, at p. 13, in 
Mr. V. H. Galbraith’s ‘ Introduction to the 
use of the Public Records,’ that there was 
brought forward in 1547 a proposal to estab- 
lish county depositories for local records which 
was thrown out by the House of Lords. Where 
could I find an account both of the proposal 
and of the reasons for objection to it? 


Mary Brown. 


SES OF PSEUDONYMS (See clxxv. 476 
and ante p. 70).—The reply at the second 
reference to my query concerning the Owl- 
glass surname, revealing ‘‘ Dr. Owlglass ”’ as 
a pseudonym, prompts me to ask another 
question. I had found it as signature to the 
Introduction to a biography. In England 
would it not be unusual to sign an introduc- 
tion to the work of another person by a 
pseudonym ? F. 


REN AN.—Has there been any recent re- 
valuation of the work and influence of 
Renan in any English or French periodicals ? 
Am I right in supposing that both are now 
thought to have been much over-rated ? 


R. E. F. 


.0.S.: A MAGAZINE STORY. — Many years 
ago—lI believe soon after, in 1908, the famous 
wireless code-signal was officially adopted—I 
read in a magazine an uncommonly fine story 
describing a liner rushing through a furious 
storm to the aid of a ship in the last distress. I 
can remember neither title, nor author’s name, 
and I am desirous of finding it again. Is there, 
by any chance, some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
can tell me where to look for it? R 


UTHOR OF BALLAD WANTED.—An old 

ballad which I learned in childhood and 
which I have been unable to place runs some- 
what as follows: 


“*Twould overtask a thousand men 
With all their strength and skill 

To build my Lord ere New Year’s eve 
His castle on the hill.” 

“ Then take two thousand,” said my Lord, 
“ And labor with a will.” 


They wrought, those glad two thousand men, 
But ere the winter’s gloom 
My Lord had found another house, 
And dwelt in one dark room; 
And one man built it in one day, 
While the bells rang ding, dong, boom! 
Shut up the door, shut up the door, 
Shut up the door till doom. 


I should like if possible to learn the source 
and the author of this ballad. 


ExizasetH H. West, 
Librarian. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 








Replies. 





THE STUDY OF CHINESE. 
(clxxvi. 8), 

[HE earliest Europeans to make a complete 

and profound study of Chinese language 
and literature were the Italian Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, Matteo Ricci, Michele Ruggieri, 
Rodolfo Acquaviva, Niccola Spinola, Fran- 
cesco Pasio. Of these by far the most famous 
is Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), a native of 
Macerata, who is probably the greatest Sino- 
logue the West has ever produced. The first 
Jesuit missionaries penetrated into China 
from the Portuguese possession of Macao be- 
tween 1570 and 1580. The Franciscan and 
Dominican orders had previously made sev- 
eral attempts to spread the knowledge of the 
Gospels and the Christian religion among the 
Chinese, but their efforts had met with com- 
plete failure. The success of the Jesuit 
Fathers was due to their adoption of entirely 
new methods in their contacts with the 
Chinese. Whereas their rivals had relied 
almost exclusively on interpreters, the Jesuits, 
before entering on their mission, made pro- 
found preliminary studies at the College of 
Macao of Chinese language, history, litera- 
ture and ideological script. They adopted in 
their intercourse with the natives the dress 
and ceremonial courtesy of the Chinese 
scholars and literates, and denied, as far as 
possible, all connections with the Portuguese, 
whom the Chinese despised as barbarous:and 
bloodthirsty pirates. 

Matteo Ricci and Michele Ruggieri pub- 
lished in November, 1584, after four years of 
study, the first book ever composed in Chinese 
by Europeans. It is in the form of a dia- 
logue between a Chinese and a European in 
which the latter, basing his arguments on quo- 
tations from Confucius and the Chinese clas- 
sics, proves the supremacy of Christian mono- 
theism over Buddhism and the various 
Chinese divinities. Subsequently Matteo 
Ricci composed and published the first 
Chinese-Latin dictionary with the indication 
of the correct Chinese pronunciation of each 
word in Latin characters. He wrote num- 
erous other works in classical Chinese such as 
a ‘ Treatise on Friendship’ and the ‘ Verit- 
able Doctrine of the cond of Heaven.’ He 


also composed in Chinese treatises on music, © 


astronomy and mathematics, besides a manual 
of geometry based on Euclid in which that 
science, hitherto only imperfectly understood 
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in China, was systematically co-ordinated and 
explained. A list of his principal works is 
om found in Kircher’s ‘ China Illustrata ’ 
and in Abel Rémusat’s ‘ Nouveaux Mélanges 
Asiatiques.’ 

No European has ever acquired in China a 
reputation equal to that of Li-Mat-Teu in 
which form his name, Ri-cci Mat-teo, was 
adapted to Chinese usage. He passed the pub- 
lie examinations in the Chinese classics which 
were held every three years for the nomina- 
tions to high offices of the State, and before 
his death was entrusted by the Emperor with 
the instruction of his favourite son in mathe- 
matics and moral philosophy. He died, com- 
pletely worn out by his strenuous labours, at 
the age of fifty-eight. See Daniello Bartoli, 
‘Storia della Compagnia di Gesu,’ vols. xv., 
xvi., XVii., XViii., and Filép-Miller, * Macht 
und Geheimnis der Jesuiten.’ 

As to the earliest British Sinologues, it 
must be remembered that England’s activi- 
ties in China are of a much later date, the 
first English commercial settlements in Can- 
ton being established in 1684. A clerk of the 
East India Company, a certain Mr. Flint, 
who was employed at Canton between 1730 
and 1750, acquired a considerable reputation 
for his knowledge of Chinese, but his efforts 
do not seem to have been encouraged by his 
superiors. It was only subsequently to 1800 
that the first important British Sinologues, 
Davis, Milne, Thoms and Morrison, appear 
on the scene. Among these Dr, Robert Mor- 
rison is deservedly famous. 

Robert Morrison, the first Protestant mis- 
sionary to China, was born in Scotland in 
1782, joined the London Missionary Society 
in 1804, and, after having studied Chinese 
at Gosport under a native teacher, was ap- 
pointed to Canton in 1807. In collaboration 
with William Milne, he published transla- 
tions into classical Chinese of the New and 
Old Testaments, and in 1821 terminated his 
monumental work, a Chinese dictionary in six 
volumes which was published by the East 
India Company at a cost of £12,000. Dr. 
Morrison died in 1834. See ‘ History of the 
London Missionary Society,’ vol. ii., chapt. 
xix, 

As to the diffusion of knowledge in Europe 
concerning the Chinese language and litera- 
ture during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it does not appear probable that 
much could have transpired in this respect 
prior to the arrival in Rome of the reports of 
the Jesuit Fathers above mentioned. Marco 
Polo has long descriptions of the wealth and 
resources of the Chinese Empire, but few de- 





tails concerning the classical writings, nor 
are any allusions to literature to be found 
in the writings of the Armenian Hayton, a 
contemporary of Marco Polo, nor in the rela- 
tion of the monk, Giovanni da Corvino, who 
was sent to China by the Pope Nicolas IV in 
1288, to convert the Chinese to Christianity, 
and who arrived safely at Pekin. 


G. CaTALANI. 


RENCH MEMOIRS, EARLIER XVIII 
CENTURY (clxxv. 461; clxxvi. 48).— 
With regard to French Memoirs of the eigh- 
teenth century, there is a small volume, pur- 
porting to contain the ‘ Mémoires de Madame 
la Marquise de Pompadour.’ The first edition 
of the book ( two vols. bound in one), was 
published in Liége in the year 1775 (eleven 
years after the death of the Marquise de 
Pompadour) and the second one, which I have 
in my possession, in London, ‘‘ Chez G. Owen, 
Fleet Street ; and T. Cadell, dans le Strand,”’ 
in the following year, 1776. 
The title-page is arranged as follows: 


OEUVRES 


MELEES 
De Madame la Marquise 
de 
POMPADOUTR 
Contenant 
Ses Mémoires 
Ecrits par elle-meme 
et ses lettres 

I am strongly inclined to believe that the 
Memoirs are apocryphal, probably written by 
somebody, who not only wanted to make public 
his own stories and opinions, but also to vent 
personal grudges, hs. ve the signature of a 
famous woman, the mistress of the King him- 
self. On the other hand, it is likely that the 
actual writer knew intimately the supposed 
author and received her confidences during her 
lifetime. I stick so much more to this 
opinion, because in the Foreword of the book 
it is frankly stated that the reminiscences, or 
autobiography, as we would say to-day, were 
found on scattered unfinished sheets of 
paper “‘ without much coherence or connection 
among themselves.’’ To disclose in some way 
the secret of the composition of the work, it 
is added in the Foreword that it is 
plausible to assume that Madame was 
assisted in it ‘‘ by some Statesman proficient 
on the subject.’’ 

Another feature of the book, enhancing the 
assumption of its apocryphal character, is 
that it appears from the cover that it was 
printed abroad, a usual step at the time, 
when it was not possible for an author to 
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obtain for printing his book in France the 
usual double licence of the censor, known as 
‘* Approbation et Privilége du Roi.’’ The 
first edition of the Memoirs does not men- 
tion any publisher, and it is necessary to 
ascertain whether the names of the London 
publishers on the cover are genuine, although 
even then it is not excluded that they were 
printed without authority. This clandestine 
printing of the book was amply justified by 
the unfortunate example of A. L. la Baumelle, 
who, for editing the Memoirs of Madame de 
Maintenon in 1755, was imprisoned in the 
Bastille. 

In the Foreword mentioned the writer, 
unwilling to include it in the text of the sup- 
posed autobiography itself, indulges in a 
high eulogy of the character of the Marquise. 
So he extols first of all her modesty, in con- 
trast to the mistresses of Louis XIV; 
Madame de la Valliére (the name is wrongly 
spelt with one / only), who, it is said, before 
even being the declared mistress of the King, 
led him into festivities and entertainments, 
which cost the Monarchy more than the whole 
fortune ever possessed by Madame de Pompa- 
dour ; Madame de Montespan, ‘‘ who induced 
the King to tremendous expenses, was ap- 
pearing in the pomp of a Queen and was 
accompanied by a Guard ’’; and last, but not 
least, the ‘‘ widow of the poet Scarron,’’ as 
Madame de Maintenon is contemptuously 
called, ‘‘ who drove in haughtiness and luxury 
afar, and made the King marry her. . . so 
from a mistress becoming a Queen and then 
arousing indignation which will tarnish for- 
ever the memory of this Prince.” 

These accusations, however, are challenged 
by another contemporary memorialist, 
Madame de Caylus, who in her celebrated 
‘ Souvenirs,’ which rank amongst the best of 
the time, expresses a quite diferent opinion 
on the three principal mistresses of Louis 
XIV, of whom she had an intimate 
acquaintance. According to her evidence, 
Madame de la Valliére ‘‘ was by nature an 
affectionate and virtuous lady and she loved 
the King, not kingship,’’ whilst Madame de 
Montespan, although of a peevish character, 
““ possessed rare qualities, magnanimity, as 
well as greatness of mind.”’ 

As for Madame de Maintenon (the aunt 
of Madame de Caylus), ‘‘ she was a woman of 
the most elevated character and accomplished 
intellect and gifts.’ She attracted the King, 
even when his intimacy with Madame de 
Montespan was in full swing, and she ren- 
dered the greatest services to him, especially 





taking a devoted care of the health and edu- 
cation of the seven illegitimate Royal chil- 
dren, the mother of whom was Madame de 
Montespan. On the other hand, and on the 
point of inducing Louis XIV to extravagant 
expenses, it may be said in defence of the 
ladies of his affections that the King did not 
need to be driven by external influences in this 
direction. His natural propensities and 
tastes were a sufficient stimulus to lavish mag. 
nificence. And some Frenchman, in order to 
justify him in this matter, claimed the other 
day that all the splendours of Versailles and 
its still standing sumptuous palaces and ever 
lovely gardens cost the French Treasury less 
than the Paris World Exhibition of 1937, of 
which no visible trace remains. 

The writer of the Foreword of the Pom- 
payed Memoirs repudiates the legendary be- 
ief about the immense fortune left by this 
lady and the accusation that she exerted a 
ruinous influence on the State’s finances. He 
asserts that the great treasures attributed to 
the Marquise proved quite mythical after her 
death, and as for the financial mismanage- 
ment for which she is held responsible, he 
asks pertinently why public finances did not 
improve in the least after she died, and on 
the contrary, the mess continued just the same 
—a specious remark, to which one could re- 
ply with equal force, that public finances, 
once damaged or ruined, prove very diffi- 
cult to refloat, no matter what efforts are 
spent afterwards by the unhappy successors 
of the wreckers, or even by the wreckers 
themselves. : 

Nevertheless, the Memoirs even in their 
unproved authenticity contain Court secrets, 
entertaining stories, and some trenchant re- 
marks, giving a good picture of the period, 
and its ways and means and thoughts. 

I choose among the latter those concerning 
England’s foreign policy and its praise for 
steadiness, impersonated as it was in the then 
British Ambassador to the French Court, 
Lord Albemarle. 

Englishmen (the respective passage runs) 
sent to Paris My Lord Albemarle; he was nota 
great negotiator; he learnt his given lesson by 
heart before leaving London and he did but 
repeat it at Versailles. When he was told that 
the French Court was informed that the Bng- 
lish Court was making preparations for war he 
used to reply that the information was false. 
Monsieur de Puisieux repeated it constantly; 
My Lord was always giving the same reply. 
British policy is easier than French; it 
but one path only and once a British Minister 
enters it he has only to follow it unswervingly. 


At the same time, a not very flattering por- 
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trait of the Ambassador is drawn by the 
author. It is said that although poor, he 
lived in grand style and profligate luxury, 
thanks to subsidies granted to him by 
George II and fittingly completed by lavish 
borrowing. It is added that a prophecy made 
by one of his friends before he left London 
for Paris, was literally fulfilled. As it was 
then predicted, the diplomat had a mistress, 
spent lavishly, and died by accident. 

As for stories, there is an amusing anec- 
dote, which if actually reported by Madame de 
Pompadour herself as it is given in the book, 
would prove a remarkable candour on her 

art. It is said that one day she received a 
etter from her husband, bitterly complain- 
ing that she left Paris to live at Versailles. 
As she was reading the letter, the King 
entered unexpectedly her private apartment 
and, seeing that she tried to conceal the letter 
in great agitation, insisted on _ being 
acquainted with its contents. The letter was 
not only strongly worded on the personal 
quarrel raging between husband and wife, but 
it went so far as to call the King a “‘ tyrant.”’ 
Madame started at once to protest that ‘‘ she 
was not a party in the temerity,” and in 
order to prove her entire disavowal of it, 
she implored the King to punish severely the 
writer of the offensive missive. The King, 
however, magnanimously, and probably realis- 
ing that the wrongs were not exclusively on 
the side of the husband; ‘“‘ Non, Madame,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘ votre mari est malheureux ; il 
faut le plaindre.’’ Anyone conversant with 
the French adjective ‘‘ malheureux ’’ in the 
special case of an outraged husband will ap- 
preciate the King’s wit as well as his leniency. 

The concluding chapter of the Memoirs is 
rather interesting. Madame de Pompadour, 
or the writer speaking on her behalf, con- 
siders that the passion of the Frenchmen of 
the time for politics was a fault acquired 
through ‘‘ English contamination.”  ‘‘ The 
disease,’ she (or he) says, ‘“‘came upon us 
from England through the Calais Pass. A 
clever man told me the other day that since 
the contamination, a lot of men, the work and 
skill of whom could benefit the State, were 
becoming idle spectators.”” The argument 
looks like the germ of the theory, widely pre- 
vailing now in various parts of the world, 
according to which, common people have only 
the duty to produce for the benefit of the 
State, leaving politics exclusively in the hands 
of those who unselfishly assign to themselves 
the mission to govern them. 

Moreover, the author of the Memoirs, 





speaking of the peculiar disease he denounces 
as having md the Channel, considers that 
damaging though it is for France, it has 
proved more or less innocuous for England. 
He believed that the Englishman, although 
interested in public affairs, continues to 
attend his own business; the Frenchman, 
instead, once drawn into politics, neglects his 
personal affairs and becomes a partisan. 

Notwithstanding the common belief that 
epidemics passing from one to another coun- 
try lose some of their virulence, the concluding 
remark in the Memoirs does not seem far short 
of the mark, even if modernly applied. 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


ICTATORSHIP GREETINGS (clxxvi. 
63).—In Hungary, besides the usual 
greetings like j6 reggelt, j6 na@pot, j0 estét, 
meaning ‘‘ good morning,’ ‘‘ good day,”’ 
*‘ good evening ”’ respectively, to all of which 
the word kivdnok, ‘‘ I wish you,’’ may be 
added, there are many other greetings. The 
commonest greeting used among relatives, 
intimate friends, and so on, is servus. The 
expression kezét csdkolom used towards ladies 
exactly corresponds to the Spanish beso sus 
manos, or to the Austrian kiiss’ die Hand. It 
is used not only at meeting and at parting, 
but seems to have a host of other usages as 
well, as for example in expressions like “ I 
beg your pardon, kezét csdkolom,” ‘‘ Thank 
you, kezét csdkolom,”’ and soon. The peasan- 
try generally prefixes adjon Isten to the usual 
greetings, thus, adjon Isten, j6 napot. The 
proper answer to the schoolboy greeting szebb 
jovét, “a better future,’ is adjon Isten, 
“may God grant it!’ 

A polite greeting at meeting is van szerenc- 
sem, ‘‘I have the luck,” and the correspond- 
ing term at parting is volt szerencsem, ‘‘ I had 
the luck.’”” Among Christian state officials 
one often hears aldzatos tisztelettel, ‘“ with 
obedient respect,” or aldszolgéja, ‘‘ your 
obedient servant ’’—an abbreviated form of 
aldzatos szolgdja—used as greetings on meet- 
ing as well as at parting. 

The greeting used by the members of the 
Levente organisation is jobb jévét, ‘‘ a better 
future.’”’ The Boy Scouts greet each other 
with j6 munkdt, “ good deed,”’ or légy résen, 
“be prepared ; take care.”” The social demo- 
crats have their greeting, bardtsdg, ‘‘ friend- 
ship.”” But the Nyilas party, a Hungarian 
variation of the German “‘ Hakenkreutzler,”’ 
which has an arrow-headed cross as its symbol, 
ange to have a multitude of “ war cries.”’ 

us, bdtorsdg, ‘‘ cowrage'’’, harc, ‘ battle?” 
kitartds, “‘ perseverance !’’ dsszetartds, “ soli- 
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darity!’’ and gyéziink, ‘‘ we win,” are all 
used as greetings. These expressions are used 
by the different sections of the Nyilas party. 
But the nearest approach to ‘‘ Heil Hitler ’’ 
is Eljen Szdlasi, “ long live Szalasi (a well- 
known Nyilas leader).’’ Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that Hungary is not yet a dic- 


tatorship. B. BonneERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


FFECT OF ANTE-NATAL IMPRES- 
SIONS (clxxvi. 85; s.v, ‘ The Original 
Home of the Hungarians ’).—In questioning 
the efficacy of ante-natal impressions, Dr. 
BonnersEa has the support of Messrs. Wells 
and Huxley, who in their substantial history 
of science treat the notion with scorn. It is 
true that Mr. Royds, on Virgil, ‘ Georg,’ iii. 
389, holds Jacob’s juggling with the peeled 
wands as a possible business, quoting a pie- 
bald colt as evidence. But that might have 
happened anyhow, in obedience to what are 
gravely called natural causes, a solemn phrase 
to cover up ignorance. Many years ago in 
the Marylebone Police Court a woman 
brought an action against the owners of a 
parrot which had frightened her, the subse- 
quent child being adorned with webbed feet 
and a hooked nose. However, the doctors 
diagnosed ‘‘ natural causes,’’ and the parrot 
ot off. Burton has collected some of the evi- 
ence, such as it is; see ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ i. 2. 1. 6., and i. 2.3. 2. More 
recently there have been sapient suggestions 
of the influence of Greek statues and Italian 
Madonnas on the alleged beauty of the popu- 


lation. HIBERNICUS. 


OWDERED WOOD AS MEDICINE 
(clxxv. 406, 464).—Probably many kinds 
still linger in the larger pharmacopoeias ; 
here will be named but two, worked, in a 
largish way, by a firm whereof I was a 
member sixty years ago. 

(1) Quassia is a West Indian wood, 
extremely bitter and so made into cups in 
which water is permitted to stand; such cups 
we sold, to a limited extent, together with the 
sawdust and shavings, to the wholesale drug 
trade, over much of U.S.A. One year there 
was an extreme shortage of the hop crop, and 
I remembered there was a large lot of quassia 
in New York, unsalable because not properly 
dried after cutting ; thereby the sap fermented 
causing a blue streak, thus making the wood 
impracticable for cups, Bought cheap, this lot 
was run through the planer and the result- 
ing sawdust a shavings were sold, almost by 
the ton, to brewers’ supply-houses, the result- 





ing bitterness in ale and lager beer being 
doubtless as healthful as that from hops. 
(2) Guiacum (lignum vitae) is another wood 
from the tropical Americas; on its discovery 
by Europeans, it was hailed as almost a 
specific for the, then ‘‘ new,’’ disease syphilis; 
a prominent Reformer wrote a treatise extol- 
ling its virtues. We found a limited sale of 
the sawdust and shavings through wholesale 
druggists; a considerable amount was used 
by a maker of a root beer of repute. 
ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


EWS IN AMERICA (clxxv. 476; clxxvi. 
46, 106).—A group of Jews, mainly from 
Brazil, settled in New Amsterdam (now New 
York) in 1654. In 1655 a few Jewish settlers 
appeared in Pennsylvania. In 1658 some 
Jews settled in Newport, Rhode Island. So, 
it is obvious that there were, by the close of the 
seventeenth century, many Jews living in the 
American colonies. There have been many 
books written about them. 

By the eighteenth century and the period 
of the Revolution, many Jewish families had 
become well established and were important 
in the mercantile world of that day. The 
Gratz and Mordecai families of Philadelphia 
were notable for their wealth and financial 
standing (the former being especially influ- 
ential during the Revolutionary War). Judah 
Touro, of Newport, and later of New Orleans, 
left a large fortune to charity. 

Jews have held official positions of impor- 
tance. The most notable recent example by 
far being Benjamin Cardoza, the late Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
In the State from which I write, Sol Levitan 
has just retired as State Treasurer, an official 
position which he has held for several years 
(it is an elective position). 

GILBERT H. Doane. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

ENDLE (clxxvi, 28).—2. The Botanical 

Gardens at Plymouth were named after 
William Edgcumbe Rendle, nurseryman 
there. The opening in 1850 is described by 
Mr, C. W. Bracken in his ‘ History of Ply- 
mouth,’ indexed. M 


(CHRISTIAN NAME AMPHELISIA, AM- 
PHILLIS (clxxvi, 27).—The form Am- 
flisa (Comyn) occurs in 1303 in connection 
with land at Bampton, Devon (Devon Feet 
of Fines, No. 902, printed by Devon and 
Cornwall Record Society). The name ap- 
pears to be used as an intensive of Felicia. 


M. 
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The Library. 


of William 





The Letters 


and Dorothy 
Wordsworth : 


The Later Years. Vol. 
j.—1821-1830; Vol. ii.—1831-1840; Vol. 
iii.—1841-1850. Arranged and edited by 
Ernest de Selincourt. (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. £3 3s. net). 


ITH the last of these volumes Dr. de 
Selincourt—much to be congratulated— 
brings to an end a great task. In the six vol- 
umes comprising the Early Letters; the 
Middle Years; and now the Later Years, we 
have before us the most important remaining 
material for a knowledge of Wordsworth’s 
life and mind apart from his poetry. While 
the early and middle years are the more at- 
tractive superficially, interest of a profounder, 
if less picturesque, order may be claimed for 
the later years. For one thing, the letters 
here substantiate Miss Edith Batho’s defence 
of the old poet—in ‘ The Later Wordsworth.’ 
There is some real point in doing justice 
to Wordsworth’s character. It is not un- 
common in literature to meet with characters 
on the surface singular and “ original,’ 
which, below the surface, are conformable to 
an ordinary type. Wordsworth was the con- 
verse of this. He has been judged, as a man, 
by the surface appearance, which, to the 
observer of little penetration, presents him as 
a stiff, conventional person. In reality, he 
was from first to last a man whose inner life 
was very much his own, unborrowed, intense, 
strongly altruistic. Both his rectitude and 
his humility (his humility manifests itself 
very touchingly in some of the letters of his 
old age) seem to spring from a deeper root 
than they strike in most men. These volumes 
make clear how unjust to him is the still too 
commonly received idea of a self-centred self- 
admiring egoist. If he claimed more service 
than do most men from the women of his 
household, this was principally from the 
trouble with his eyes, an affliction which op- 
pressed him for about half his life-time. In 
return for what they did for him he was de- 
voted to them with an affection which may 
sometimes have shown itself in ways trouble- 
some to them, but was sincere, unfailing, and 
even passionate. As a friend he was staunch, 
firmly attached, but not uncritical, and this 
side of his character, together with his rela- 
tions to his brother’s family and to his own 
children as they grew up, loses nothing of its 





freshness and genuineness as age creeps on 
him. It is true the letters—whether dictated | 


or penned with difficulty by his own hand— 
tend more and more to lack ease. The inward 
force and genuineness of his religion, though 
its expression is reserved, infrequent, and 
occasionally conventional, is yet another char- 
acteristic which these later letters emphasize. 

These were years of prosperity and fame; 
but also years of anxiety and loss. Before 
they were over, Wordsworth must often in 
effect have echoed Wesley’s outburst: ‘‘ My 
company before is gone. , . ’’ There was 
much left to him, but the men with whom 
he had walked in youth drop away one by 
one; Dorothy’s mind is hidden in mysterious 
darkness; his remaining brother goes; Sara 
Hutchinson is taken; Dora is taken. A few 
new friends arrive, chief among them Isabella 
Fenwick. In a letter to her occurs a tribute 
to his wife, who was with him to the end; it 
reveals a side of him not so well known as 
his relations with his sister. 

Among ten thousand causes which I have to 
thank God for his goodness towards me is that 
for more than forty years I have had a Com- 
panion who can bear with my offences, who for- 
gets them, and enters upon a new course of love 
with me when I have done wrong, leaving me to 
the remorse of my own conscience. 


The most important and interesting of the 
new letters are the intimate ones concerned 
with his family life. 

The poet’s politics are well known; they re- 
ceive a good deal of illustration here in rather 
cumbrous epistles. Perhaps the ideas he had 
on education are a less conspicuous feature in 
most people’s view of him. Some of them 
were very good. Thus, he writes to Seymour 
Tremenheere, in one of the new letters (of 
December, 1845) about the Reports of the 
Committee of the Council on Education: 

. . . let me ask you dear Sir, whether 
throughout the Minutes too little value is not 
set upon the occupations of Children out of 
doors .. . comparatively with what they do or 
acquire in school? Is not the knowledge incul- 
cated by the Teacher, or derived under his 
managemt, from books, too exclusively dwelt 
upon, so as almost to put out of sight that 
which comes, without being sought for, from 
intercourse with nature and from experience in 
the actual employments and duties in the Coun- 
EYP coe 

And he goes on to say that he does not relish 
the words of one of the Reporters who would 
reconcile parents to the expense of schooling 
by remarking that the wear and tear of clothes 
would thereby be lessened. 

He had, nevertheless, a rather strong sense 
for property of all kinds and the care of pro- 
perty, which comes out most curiously of all 
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in his utterances on the abolition of slavery. 
He was, needless to say, all for abolition, but 
urged strenuously the prime importance of 
compensation being made to the slave-owner. 

Stories, allusions and opinions on literature 
and writers occur for the most part in letters 
already published. In a new letter of 
Dorothy’s (1824, from London) is a descrip- 
tion of Irving and his preaching and a plea- 
sant remark on Charles Lamb: 

We have often seen the Lambs—and are to 
meet them at Miss Kelly’s on Wednesday— 
Charles, though not in the best spirits has 
always been very agreeable. At Sir George 
Beaumont’s he was charming—Both Sir George 
and Lady B. were delighted with him. 

There is a letter of William’s to Southey 
dated 1833, on Southey’s ‘ Doctor,’ where the 
latter is reproved for having mentioned 
Wilberforce by name—apparently as a man 
who kept snuff loose in his pockets. Several 
letters to Scott and to Lockhart appear here 
for the first time; and there will be found 
here and there, especially towards the end, 
appreciation and criticism of efforts of con- 
temporary aspirers to poetry. 

The question of Wordsworth’s attitude to- 
wards his daughter’s marriage has been much 
discussed and somewhat misunderstood. An 
error of transcription, it appears, is largely 
responsible for his having been thought to 
have been for many years opposed to it. In 
1828 he wrote to Mary and Dora Words- 
worth: “‘C. Wilson’s behaviour shews the 
good sense of Dr. Venables’ advice, have 
nothing to do with Quillinan.’’ This was 
transcribed and printed ‘‘. . . Dr. Venables’ 
advice. Have nothing. . .’’ which makes the 
advice Wordsworth’s own. A large number of 
letters to Quillinan, hitherto unpublished, are 
here, of a most friendly character, and these 
certainly make the writer’s attitude towards 
him clearer. Sympathy with Wordsworth’s 
feeling about the marriage—considering Quil- 
linan’s poverty and involved affairs and 
Dora’s weak health—will probably depend 
somewhat on the age of his critics. 

Letters to his family at Rydal when away 
from home have no little interest—especially 
those from Ireland in 1829 and those from the 
Continent on his tour in 1837; though the 
latter are sorely hampered by the physical 
disabilities under which he laboured. Another 
good series is that of the letters to his brother 
and nephews. To Dora there are some twenty- 


five letters—all but one or two now print 
for the first time, . 

Detailed descriptions of beauty in lan 
scape or light, or of picturesque figup 
seen, become rarer and rarer from Word 
worth’s pen as the years goon. There is, how. 
ever, a good one to Dorothy from Coleorton 
in November, 1830, and from several letter 
short passages expressive of his keen eye f 
beautiful moments in a scene or a day might 
be collected. a 

In July, 1838, Wordsworth wrote to St 
Henry Bunbury a letter—now first printed= 
acquiescing in Sir Henry’s publication of 4 
letter of his written years before to Fox, 
‘* But,’’ he goes on, L. 

I will not conceal from you that I never 
any value upon my Letters; and that it hase 
been my wish that they should be destroyed 
soon as read and that I have frequently 
quested that that should be done. 


Fenwick, from one of which we quoted abe 
Even the preservation of these, as we ma 


outrage. Indeed, if she could not bear % 
destroy them with her own hand, it se 
strange she did not instruct her executors 
do so. This group of letters falls entin 


is here printed for the first time. 4 
Of the careful and scholarly editing there 
scarcely need to speak; Dr. de Selincour 
work on Wordsworth is well known to us @ 
The Index leaves a little to be desire 
Thus, Susan, the wife of the younger Ch 
pher Wordsworth, appears not only at p. 


where the note identifying her as née Fre 
should have been placed, and where furtl 
it might have been noted that the Baby 
. whom the poet sent kisses was the fut 
Dame Elizabeth Wordsworth. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded | 
another contributor, correspondents are 1 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner’ 
the envelope the number of the 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Tae Manacer will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may: 





to send to him. 
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